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Equal Rights 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Mississippi Women in Public Office. 


Mayors Favor Women Office-Holders. 


LAIBORNE COUNTY, MISS., departed 
from its traditions when it elected a woman 
to a county office. Mrs. Louise Berger was elected 
circuit clerk over J. D. Bolls. She was given a 
majority in every district but one, the Rocky 
Springs district, and her majority totaled 122 for 
the county. 
Miss Belle Kearney of Flora, Miss., was elected 


I charge thee 


Into the fight, 
Into the light! 


IT IS THE DAY! 


Come from your graves 
Into the thick of it, 


Throw off the trappings of the dead 
And numbered be among the Immortals! — 


—Ada Davenport Kendall. 


HAT women as members of, various city 
boards and commissions have “made good” is 
attested by the opinions of several prominent 
mayors, who were interviewed on the subject some 
time since. This is what they say: 
Mayor James .M. Curley of Boston: “I have 
found women efficient, conscientious, humane and | 
progressive, and have appointed them on municipal 


to the State Senate, and Mrs. Nellie Nugent 
Somerville, Greenville, Miss., to the Legislature. 
Miss Olive Alexander of Rolling Fork, Miss., was 
elected County Superintendent of Education. Mrs. Robert Poe Crump, 
State Chairman of the Mississippi Branch of the National Woman's Party, 
has been serving for about a year as County Election Commissioner, hav- 
ing been appointed by the State Election Commission, consisting of Gov- 
erner Lee M. Russell, Attorney-General Frank Roberson and peinad 
of State Joseph W. Power. 


Italy’s “‘Protective”’ Legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE DECREE of May 1, 1923, makes the amend- 

ments in Italian laws concerning the night work of women and 
children necessary to bring the laws into agreement with the draft con- 
ventions of the Washington session of the International Labor Conference. 
The new decree prohibits, with certain exceptions, the employment at 
night work of women or young persons under eighteen years of age in 
any industrial undertaking or in any branch thereof. 


Japanese Women in Medicine. 


PPROXIMA@ELY 700 women in Japan, China, Korea and India 

are physicians. There is an organization of medical women in 
Japan which meets several times a year, and the proceedings of such 
meetings are published in permanent form in the shape of a bulletin. In 
Japan many of these medical women practice in the Government hospitals 
and laboratories. Some have their own hospitals; some are connected 
with the institutions treating cases of leprosy and with the Salvation Army 
hospitals ; some are visiting physicfans, school physicians, etc. 

The status of women physicians in Japan is very similar to that of the 
women physicians in the United States. They are members of the medi- 
cal associations, but not recognized with official positions. They practice 
in the hospitals, but are not members of the staff. The medical women 
of Japan must still work for equality of opportunity and recognition, as 
must the majority of American medical women. 

The Japanese Medical Women’s Association was organized nineteen 
years ago. It holds meetings three or four times a year, which are well 
attended by the members. A scientific program is presented and dis- 


cussed ; routine business matters are taken up and disposed of and a social 
time is enjoyed. 


Aged Feminist Registers. 


RS. MARIA LEISENRING, ninety-nine years old, of Philadel- 
phia, grandmother of Miss Edna M. Snyder, who was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for magistrate two years ago, was one of the women who 
registered at the polling place, Venango street near Eighteenth. 
Despite her age, Mrs. Leisenring is in the best of health and has never 
missed an opportunity to register and cast a vote for the Democratic cause. 


She makes her home with her granddaughter at 3623 North Nineteenth 
street. 


—— 


boards with profit to the City of Boston.” 

J. Hampton Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia: 
“Whenever it has been possible I have appointed 
women or encouraged their appointment, but in ordinary city places they 
are subject, like men, to the civil service.” 

James J. Thomas, Mayor of Columbus, Ohio: “Women have given 
conscientious and efficient service in School Board, City Council and city 
government in Columbus.” 

Mayor John F, Hylan of New York City: “The experience of this 
city in the past five years and the experience of the United States through- 
out the trying period of the war demonstrated the availability and capacity 
of women for any field of human endeavor.” 

Mayor Andrew J. McShane of New Orleans: “My opinion is, and 
my experience has been, that women make valuable members of boards 
and commissions.” 

James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco: “I have had the honor 
of appointing various women to my official boards, including the Play- 
ground Commission, the City Planning Commission and the Board of 
Education. I am sure from their attitude that the people of our city like- 
wise favor feminine representation in municipal government.” 

George E. Leach, Mayor of Minneapolis: “I believe women are equal 
to men in any capacity for which they aspire.” 

George L. Baker, Mayor of Portland, Ore.: “It is my opinion that 
women make valuable members of city councils, commissions or boards, 
and that they are capable of rendering valuable services as such.” 


Ohio Woman Wins Constable Nomination. 


ESIRE for women candidates for public office is shown by Demo- 

crats of Lima and Ottawa township, in Ohio. At the August 
primaries Miss Gertrude Miller of Lima, pretty and only twenty-two years 
of age, won a substantial majority over all other Democratic aspirants 
for nomination for constable. 


Miss Miller for eighteen months has been stenographer to Justice 
Ernest M. Botkin. She is planning her campaign for election next No- 
vember. Giving up all thoughts of a vacation, she expects to devote her 
time to campaigning. She wields a gun readily and declares she would 
“rather shoot than eat.” She asserted she would have no hesitancy in 
“bringing into court the largest offender.” 


Girl With Arm Broken Saves Drowning Boy. 


Ww one arm broken at the wrist, Miss Sylvia Rosenthal, 25 years 
old, of St. Paul, Minn., swam several hundred feet and rescued 
an 11-year-old boy in White Bear Lake recently. 

The boy, a son of Dr. and Mrs. John Parker of New York, was 
knocked unconscious by a paddle when his canoe capsized. Miss Rosen- 
thal leaped down the bank toward the water, slipped on a loose stone and 
fell, breaking her wrist. 

Disregarding her own danger, she plunged into the water and finally 
brought the boy to the surface, struggling in his frantic grasp. After a 
brief fight she broke his hold and, holding the boy’s head above water 
with her good arm, slowly propelled herself to shore with her feet. 
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F you look at old Hindu law, 
which was a fully developed 
system long before the Christian 
era began and which today with 
its modifications governs the 
Hindu life, you will find that the 
Hindu woman in many respects 
enjoyed and enjoys more exten- 
sive rights to property than many white women did down to 50 years ago. 
The Hindu ideal never premised woman’s equality with man, but the 
Hindu never preached that all men were equal. In the West they preach 
equality and practice inequality. In India our forefathers preached in- 
equality and enjoined what may be described by the scriptural expression, 
“charity.” That is how they secured social stability. All men were not 
assumed, to be equal. Women were not assumed to be equal to men. I 
am not aware of any civilization of the patriarchal type, in the East or in 
the West, which has treated woman as man’s equal. 

Until recently, in the British legal system, marriage plus the female 
sex disqualified a human being from having the human right to property. 
In the Hindu system neither sex nor marriage operated as a disqualifica- 
tion. A woman had as much right to enter into a contract or to hold 
property as a man had—that has been the law of the Hindus for centuries. 

The peculiar Hindu doctrine of the heir being the spiritual benefactor 
of the spirit of the dead ancestor gave the male issue a preferential right 
of inheritance to the father’s property. But the male issue got that prefer- 
ence not only over daughters, but over all male kindred as well. Failing 
male issue, the widow was the preferential heir—her sex and marriage 
giving her the preferential right over all others. In the absence of the 
male issue and the widow, the next preferential heir was the daughter. 
There again her sex was no disadvantage. And the probability of the 
daughter being blessed with a son was looked upon as a qualification in 
the light of the doctrine of spiritual benefit. 

It has sometimes been said that property inherited by a Hindu woman 
from a man did not become her own, but was merely a life estate. That 
is not correct. It is true that though her right of enjoyment of such in- 
herited property is unlimited, her right of disposition is limited. But 
here it should be remembered that the right of disposition is not unlimited 
in all circumstances, even by a male heir. The reason for the limitation 
to disposition was not the female sex of the heir, but the fact that the 
property was treated as the property of the family unit and not of the 
individual, Even today a Hindu woman with her limited right of dis- 
position over property inherited from a man can in certain circumstances 
confer on the purchaser of her inherited property an unlimited right of 
ownership. That shows clearly that her right was not a mere life estate. 
If it were a mere life estate, she could not have conveyed to the purchaser 
an absolute unlimited estate. 

As to property owned by a woman otherwise than by inheritance from 
a man her right of disposition was much larger than in the case of prop- 
erty inherited from a man. Apart from inheritance, a woman’s right to 
acquire, enjoy and dispose of property is unlimited. Her sex is no dis- 
qualification nor is the fact that she is a wife. 

Her right to enter into contract, bind herself by it, enforce it, to sue 
or to be sued upon it, was and has been equal to that of any man. Her 
legal position as to property was not inferior to that of any white woman 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The Hindu law took marriage as the eid condition for a man and 
a woman. It is notorious that in Christian Europe the wife was never 

husband’s equal. In Hindu India also she was not her husband’s equal. 

Hindu law allows no divorce. A man cannot divorce his wife under 
the Hindu law nor can a woman divorce her husband. In case of an 
unfortunate marriage the only remedy is a second marriage—a remedy 


open only to the husband and not to the wife. A woman cannot marry a_ 


second time while her husband is alive. A man may, however, marry a 
second time or even more than twice during the life time of his wife or 
wives. But the law requires the husband to support all his wives, if he 
has more than one. 

This duty enjoined by law may not be a sufficient safeguard against 
man’s infidelity. That safeguard is supplied by the peculiar social system 


THE HINDU WOMAN 
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of the Hindus. The fact is that 
in Hindu India not one man in 
ten thousand has more than one 
wife. 
The inequality between man 
and woman in the Hindu legal 
system found yet another mani- 
a festation. A widower could 
marry, but a widow could not. The prohibition against marriage of 
widows applied to the higher castes. In many lower castes among Hindus 
widows did remarry. Custom validated such marriage in the eye of law, 
for in the Hindu legal system custom has a sanctity which the Western 
systems of jurisprudence do not allow it. But custom among the higher 
castes was against the widow’s right to remarry, though there were texts 
to the contrary in some Hindu law books (Parashar Samhita). There 
were from time to time agitations in Hindu society, especially in Bengal, 
in favor of the widow’s right to remarry. The last of such agitations was 
led by an eminent Hindu savant in Calcutta, Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, who succeeded in 1856 in gettting a law passed permitting 
Hindu widows to remarry. Now, all over India a Hindu widow has the 
right to remarry. But as in the West, still more so in the East, woman 
refuses to exercise her right. in spite of the best efforts of Fidyasagar 
and his handful of| followers in this particular matter, few women have 
the courage to go against public opinion led by men. 

Education of women is no British innovation in India. But the be- 
ginning of the modernization of the Hindu woman is connected with her 
acquaintance with the English language. The University of Calcutta, 
founded in 1857, came forward to admit women to its degrees. Hindu 
girls availed themselves of the opportunity. For the last forty years or so 
we have had women graduates and masters of art of the University of 
Calcutta who have made themselves familiar with modern European ideas 
through English and French. Some have gone in for the study of medi- 
cine and surgery, others have studied the natural sciences, more have 
plunged into literature and philosophy, ancient and modern. Hindu 
women as doctors and teachers are by no means rare now. A few have 
studied law, but the High Court at Calcutta found itself unable to admit 
to practice of the law as a profession a lady candidate upon whom the 
university had conferred the degree of Bachelor in Law. I recollect with 
pride the occasion on which, some eight years ago, in response to the 
judges’ invitation to the bar to express its approval or disapproval of ad- 


_ mitting women as practitioners, I was oye of the few who addressed the 


bar in support of woman’s right to practice law as a profession. Since 
then, however, another High Court in India had granted the permission 
to another lady candidate. And in 1923 an Indian lady has been called 
to the bar in London: There are ladies as editors of periodicals of high 
standing in the Bengali language. But the most marked success of the 
modern Hindu woman has been attained in the field of literature. A few 
have written in English. The best among them write in their mother 
tongue and it would not be unjust to claim that some women’s contribu- 
tions to current literature in the Bengali language have excelled in quality 
the contributions of all but a master mind like Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Women have been in politics, though they have not yet been admitted 
to the legislature. In 1923 several women have been elected to sit in the 
corporation of Bombay municipal government of the city. The present. 
year has also seen women in Calcutta admitted to the municipal franchise 
for election to the Calcutta Corporation. 

Women have appeared as leaders of strikes in the factory cities of 

Bombay and Ahmedabad. In Calcutta and other cities women have led. 
picketing parties in furtherance of the boycott of British textile goods. 
* Women with higher education are but a handful when we remember: 
that India has a population of 319,000,000. Indian society moves very 
slowly. Its conservative and aristocratic spirit may have preserved it 
intact for centuries. But there is a growing desire in India to move with 
the times. The pace of modernization has to be accelerated. With that 
end in view, propaganda for education of women’s opinion is necessary. 
Women must help themselves in India as in this country. The National 
Woman’s Party can help their sisters in India. tase fo can also profit by 
mutual exchange of notes. 
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Make Checks Payable to Equal Rights 


THE COLORADO PAGEANT 


HE memorial pageant to be given by the National Woman's Party 
in the Garden of the Gods on September 23 marks the first step in 

a nation-wide campaign to secure Equal Rights for American women 
through the passage of a Federal Amendment. It is the direct result of 
the Seneca Falls Conference of last July, when the amendment was 
drafted by the Party, and inaugurates the local campaign in behalf of the 
amendment, which it is hoped will be held in every State of the Union. 

Given in the Garden of the Gods, which is one of the beauty spots of 
the world, the pageant will be a fitting memorial to the brave women who 
seventy-five years ago first saw the vision of an emancipated womanhood. 
The debt which American women owe to Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susam B. Anthony and the other pioneers of women’s freedom 
will be emphasized, and the importance of completing their work will be 
brought home to the whole nation through this memorial ceremony, Other 
States will feel the inspiration of the event and will respond to the call 
to combine their efforts toward the passage of the Lucretia Mott Amend- 
ment. : 

We extend our heartfelt greetings to our sisters in Colorado, and in 
advance congratulate them upon their assured success in the presentation 
of the memorial pageant on Equal Rights for Women. 


BY-PRODUCTS 


F twenty years ago some one in Germany had suggested the notion of 
women police, all the wags in the press would have opened fire hilari- 
ously upon her. The notion would have been literally unthinkable under 
such a man-made culture. Yet today in Cologne uniformed policewomen 
are officiating and their work is meeting with hearty approbation. The 
women members of the Reichstag, of whom there are between thirty and 
forty, are watching the work with particular interest, for a bill to abolish 
State regulation of vice, promoted by Dr. Ludos, one of the women mem- 
bers of Parliament, has now passed successfully through all its stages and 
is expected to become a law by October first. 
The Cologne policewomen confine their attention chiefly to the thou- 
sands of young girls between 15 and 18 who congregate in Cologne and the 
surrounding district. Their work is protective and preventive, and is 


producing excellent results. 
The ready and placid acceptance of this innovation in a German city is 
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of course merely a by-product of the emancipation of women. While the 
sphere of woman was limited to the three K’s, as was the case in the days 
of the Kaiser, it would, of course, have been impossible. 

This is a clear and beautiful example of the far-reaching effect of 
the feminist movement. Women are now to some extent free in Germany 
to protect the young ; therefore, they do so. Extend the sphere of woman 
and at the same time you extend the sphere of righteousness. It is an 
automatic advantage which America as well as Germany would do well to 
utilize. 


THE COST OF SUBORDINATION 


OMEN seldom reckon up in practical terms the cost of their 
subordination. It is screwed out of them by indirect means, and 
they pay without knowing how great the price really is. 

Much of the cost, moreover, can only be measured in intangible terms, 
such as morals or racial welfare, and who can estimate what the ruin of a 
young girl means or the cost to the race of the propagation of the feeble- 
minded ? 

Just as it would have been impossible a century ago to sum up the eco- 
nomic loss incident to the failure to make use of electricity, so today it is 
beyond reason to hope to show by figures the social loss to humanity 
incident to the failure to utilize the instincts of women. Yet the loss re- 
mains in the one case as it did in the other until means were found to 
utilize primeval forces. 

Much has been said of the “maternal instinct.” Many are the men who 
have sung the praises of “motherhood.” Yet never has the potential 
power of the instincts of woman, the life giver, been calculated in social 
terms. Motherhood as a force to combat war, to minimize venereal disease 
and prostitution, to protect the racial stock and to insure social justice is 
a thing unrecognized; therefore, a thing not turned to social account. 

The subordination of women in the past has meant also the repression 
of their wishes and desires, and the elimination of the “maternal instinct”’ 
from the direction of humanity’s affairs. If one may speak of Sex-linked 
characters in the psychical field, one may say that opposition to war, pros- 
titution and the cruder forms of commercial exploitation inhere in woman- 
hood. It is inconceivable that, if the human family were made up only of 
females, war or prostitution should exist at all. 

By the same token the admixture of the instincts of women to the actual 
government of the social order signifies necessarilly a proportionate diminu- 
tion of these evils. As women free themselves from their subordination, 
as they come forward into positions of power in national and international 
affairs, so the evils which they naturally oppose will shrink more and more 
into the background. 

An inkling of the high cost of women’s subordination may be had 
from the estimated expenditures of the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year 1924. According to a report of the Bureau of Efficiency, the total 
expenditures of the United States Government for the year 1924 will be 
$2,713,517,886. Of this amount $2,327,002,667, or 85.8 per cent., will go 
to present national defense and past wars. Only $386,569,219, or 14.2 
per cent., will go toward civil expenses. In other words, over 85 cents out 
of every dollar paid in Federal taxes by the people of the United States will 
be dedicated to the service of Mars for the year 1924. This, with no 
international conflict in sight and no “emergency” to bank on. To any 
woman this apportionment of the public funds appears as the monstrous 
imbecility which in actual fact it is. Nevertheless, this is the manner after 
which the hard-earned dollars of the American people will be spent in the 
coming twelve months, 

Why? 

Because the government of the United States, indeed, the government 
of the whole world, is in the hands of men who, on the whole, neither 
share nor admire the “maternal instinct.” It is part of the cost, only an 
infinitesimal fraction of the price paid by humanity for the subordination 
of women. 

It bulks large because it is written down in plain black and white figures, 
but is as nothing compared with the amount of waste and suffering which 
would automatically disappear with the emancipation of women. The 
human family has yet to learn that the most expensive thing it ever buys 
is injustice. 
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COLORADO AWAITS MEMORIAL PAGEANT 


HE preparations for the cere- 

monial pageant in the Colorado 
Garden of the Gods have been com- 
pleted and throughout the State men 
and women in all walks of life are 
uniting to make the celebration worthy 
of Colorado’s noblest traditions. 

The pageant will take the form of 
a memorial ceremony in which the 
women of Colorado, with banners and 
garlands, celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the first Equal Rights 
meeting ever held in the world—at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848. 

The pioneer women of the Equal 
Rights movement—Lucretia Mott and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, will come 
from the past to remind the present 
that woman’s status is still far from 
being equal to man’s. They will call 
together the women who attended that 
first Equal Rights Convention, seventy- 
five years ago. The Declaration of 
Principles which was stated at that 
time will be revealed through a spec- 
tacular pageant directed by Miss Hazel 
MacKaye. In this Declaration it is de- 
manded that women be given Equal 
Rights with men in all customs, trades 
and professions. Colorado’s pioneer 
women will enter, interpreting the 
progress of woman’s rights status in 
their State. Inspired by the courage 
and ability of these brave leaders, the 
women of Colorado today will demand 
an amendment to the United States 
Constitution giving Equal Rights to 
women. A cavalcade of women on 
horses richly caparisoned will bring 
in a huge illumined scroll bearing the 
words of the amendment. 

A recessional will take place in 
which the women follow the amend- 
ment out into the world in token of 
their allegiance to this inspiring cause. | 

Some of the women who will be represented in the pageant are: Dr. 
Alida Avery of Denver, the first woman physician in the State, who was 
also the first president of the Territorial \Woman Suffrage Association ; 
the Reverend Mrs. Wilkes, Unitarian minister of Colorado. Springs, who 
-was also a suffrage leader; Mrs. Edward McCook, wife of the first terri- 
torial Governor, who recommended the passage of a bill enfranching 
women to the territorial Legislature, and herself the pioneer suffragist of 
Colorado; Helen Hunt Jackson, author of “Ramona, A Century of Dis- 
honor,” and other well-known works; Mrs. General William J. Palmer, 
who taught the first school in Colorado Springs; Angenette Peavey, first 
State Superintendent of Schools; Frances Belford, pioneer suffragist, and 
Sarah Platt Decker, pioneer club woman. 


The entire community is co-operating to make the occasion a memorable 
one in the history of the State. 


The committee appointed by Governor Sweet to co-operate with the 
Party in making the two-days’ celebration a notable one includes such well- 
known women as Mrs. Elias Ammens of Denver, wife of ex-Governor 
Ammens, who introduced the first suffrage bill in the State of Colorade, 
got it passed when he was Speaker and signed it as Governor; Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, State Superintendent of Education; Mrs. 


Woman's Party leaders who are 
organizing the Equal Rights pageant 
in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado 
Springs. 


(Above to left) Alice Paul. 
(Above to right) Anita Pollitzer. 
(Below) Hazel MachKaye. 


Reprinted from Denver News-Times. 


Herbert Monroe, Denver, president of 
the Women’s Club; Mrs. T. A. Mc- 
Harg, Boulder, president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Charles Dennison, Denver, pioneer 
suffragist; Mrs. Frances Belford 
Wayne, Denver, daughter of Mrs. 
Frances Belford, pioneer suffragist, 
and herself an enthusiastic Equal 
Rights worker; Mrs. Thomas Daly of 
Denver; Dr. Caroline E. Spencer of 
Colorado Springs, secretary of the 
Colorado Branch of the -Woman’s 
Party; Mrs. Lillian Kerr, Colorado 
Springs, vice-chairman of the Colo- 
rado Branch and State parliamen- 
tarian of the D. A. R.; Mrs. J. B. 
Grant, wife of ex-Governor Grant, and 
pioneer suffragist, and her sister, Mrs. 
J. D. Whitmore; Mrs. Verner Z. Reed 
of Denver, member of the National 
Republican Finance Committee; Mrs. 
Oliver H. Shoup, wife of ex-Governor 
Shoup; Mrs. Richard Crawford Camp- 
bell of Denver, daughter of ex-Sena- 
tor Thomas Patterson, whose mother 
was a pioneer suffragist; Mrs. Enos 
Mills of Estes Park, widow of the 
noted naturalist; Mrs. Ray David, 
ee Superintendent of the Jewish Chari- 
= «| ties in Denver; Mrs. Laura Holt 

| Scheider of Denver, the first woman 
pe alderman in the world; Mrs. B. B. 


Kessler of Denver University; Dr. 
Margaret Long, daughter of the late 
Secretary of the Navy Long; Mrs. 
: May Peake, prominent in labor circles 
in the State; Mrs. E. M. Ashley, Mrs. 
Helen Marsh Wixson, Mrs. James H. 
Baker, Mrs. Elizabeth Quereau, Mrs. 
L. A. Miller of Colorado Springs, 
Poet Laureate of the State and former 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Adam Weiss of 
Del Norte and Mrs. Herbert B. Hay- 
den of Boulder, two former Federation presidents; Mrs. Alva Adams of 
Pueblo, mother of Senator and wife of former Governor Adams; Mrs. 
Mary A. Lewis of La Junta, president of the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Clubs of the State. | 

The program for the State Convention of the Colorado Branch which 
is to be held in the Baptist Church on the day preceding the pageant (Sep- 
tember 22) has been arranged as follows: 

Presentation by Alice Paul of the part that Colorado can take in the 
national campaign for a Federal Equal Rights amendment. 

Discussion of deputations to State Congressmen and Senators in the 
interest of the amendment. 

Discussion of organization of the State Branch throughout the State, 
and the employment of a State organizer. 

Election of State Board for the coming year. 

Mrs. Lillian H. Kerr will preside at the State Convention in the 
absence of the State chairman, Mrs. George Fowler, Sr., who is at 
present in England. Mrs. Kerr is the vice-chairman of the State Branch, 
and has worked indefatigably for the success of the Convention. 

Mrs, Oliver H. P. Belmont has signified her intention of being present 
at the pageant, and of presiding at the meeting of the National Council. 
Other national officers and State chairmen who are in Colorado are Alice 
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Paul, the vice-president of the 
Party, and Anita Pollitzer of 
Charleston, S. C., national secre- 
tary; Maude Younger and Mrs. 
William Kent of California; 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles of 
Wilmington, Del.; Mrs, A. A. 
Kellam, State chairman of the 
New Mexico Branch of the 
Woman’s Party; Miss Maude 
Williams, chairman of the Neva- 
da Branch; Sue White, chairman 
of the Tennessee Branch. 


By the presentation of the 
pageant in Colorado, the Party 
has launched its Western cam- 
paign for the Equal Rights 
Amendment. The Garden of the 
Gods as a site for the pageant 
was chosen after all of the avail- 
able situations in the vicinity, 
which are of unusual beauty, had 
been investigated. Hazel Mac- 
Kaye, pageant director, said of 
the choice: “We have selected 
for the setting of our pageant 
the Garden of the Gods. Only a 
noble idea is worthy of being in- 
terpreted in that awe-inspiring 
spot. But we,.who come with 
banners and with garlands to 
celebrate this anniversary, feel 
that we are bringing an ideal 
lofty enough even for that’ eter- 
nal garden spot—the ideal of 
equality for men and women— 


= 2 Lo! they call. 
complete justice to all the hu- 


BANNERS TO BE CARRIED IN THE COLORADO PAGEANT 


The banner which was first carried at Seneca Falls, bearing the last ° 
words spoken by Susan B. Anthony in public, “Failure is Impossible,” 
will be carried in the Colorado pageant. 
will again figure in the Colorado pageant. 


Forward through the darkness, 
Leave behind the night ; 

Forward out of error, 
Forward into light. 


Without extinction 1s liberty; 
Without retrograde is equality. 


The two new banners will be borne in at the conclusion of the tableau, 
and will lead the recessional out—the Demand banner: 
an amendment to the United States Constitution giving Equal Rights 
to women’; and the text of the amendment banner: 
women shall have equal rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdictions.” 

Among the new banners taken from various songs of the National 
Woman’s Party will be those bearing the following inscriptions: 


March, march, many as one. 


Naught can ye win © 
But by faith and daring. 


Bear the banner proudly 
They have borne before. 


We hold a banner for a sword 
Till all oppression cease. 


Standing together, women 
Shall take their lives 
In their own keeping. 


Horizons call—enter and conquer 
Dreams with their glory, 


Now that the work on the 
pageant has been completed, the 
interest which has been aroused 
and expressed on all sides proves 
that the pageant plan will be 
fully as effective as was antici- 
pated in paying nation-wide -+tri- 
bute to the memories of the great 
women who founded the Equal 
Rights movement, and in align- 
ing public opinion behind the 
Federal Equal Rights amend- 
ment, which will be introduced in 
Congress immediately it con- 
venes. 

The pageant will be the first 
in a nation-wide series of repro- 
ductions of the Equal Rights | 
Ceremonial Pageant produced in 
Seneca Falls in July. The pres- 
ent plan of the Party is to pro- 
duce the pageant in every State 
in the Union. In this under- 
taking the officers of the Party 
have in mind two primary ob- 
jects—the celebration throughout 
the country of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the first Equal 
Rights Convention in America, 
which was held at Seneca Falls in 
1848, and to arouse an over- 
whelming public sentiment in 
favor of the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution which, when 
passed, will finally secure that 

. equality for women which the 
pioneers of seventy-five years 


The two old suffrage banners 
They are: 


“‘We demand 


“Men and 


man race.” 


HILE the Equal Rights pageant 

in Colorado is arousing the in- 
terest of the people of the Western 
States in the campaign for the proposed 
Equal Rights amendment, the drive upon 
Congressmen all over the country has been opened. Alice Paul, vice- 
president of the Woman’s Party, has addressed the following letter to the 
State chairman of the Party: 

“The Seneca Falls Conference of National and State officers and com- 
mittee members, life members and founders voted, as you know, to intro- 
duce a Federal Equal Rights Amendment in Congress when it assembles 
in December. The amendment to be introduced reads as follows: “Men 
and women shall have equal rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.’ 

“Before your Senators and Congressmen return to whebiaibiis please 
endeavor to secure their pledges to vote for the proposed amendment. We 
suggest that you organize deputations to them from their constituents and 
arrange to have different groups continue to visit them until their pledges 
of support are secured. The fate of the amendment when Congress 
assembles depends largely upon the effort that is made now to impress 
the Senators and Representatives with the deep concern of their con- 
stituents that the amendment should be acted upon favorably.” 

In the meantime the National Headquarters has been working upon 
the card catalogue of Congress in preparation for the opening of Congress. 
This catalogue has been revised by Emma Wold, National legislative sec- 
retary, who has brought up to date the histories of those members “of 
Congress with whom the Woman’s Party dealt during the suffrage cam- 
paign, and who are still in Congress. 


Preparing for 
the Campaign 
on Congress 


ago demanded. 


R. ANDREW J. BOYER of 
Washington, D. C., retired 
newspaperman, in speaking of the 
early struggles for “Votes for Wom- 
an,” which slogan dates back many 
years, was born in 1839 in Chambersburg, Pa., and began his newspaper ca- 
reer in the “Valley Spirit.” At the close of the Civil War and the John 
Brown settlement, Mr. Boyer moved to Dayton, O., where in 1868 he started 
the first paper for the cause, “The Woman’s Advocate,” and adopted for 
his slogan, “Woman’s Emancipation from Social, Political, Industrial, 
Moral and Religious Slavery.” The Woman’s Right movement began to 
attract attention as far back as 1848, and in 1856 Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
reinaugurated its agitation, which was continued by Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony and others. Then came Susan B. Anthony’s paper called the 
“Revolution.” Boyer’s paper, The Advocate, did much to enthuse the 
Westerners, and in time Mary A. Livermore started in Chicago the “Agi- 
tator.” Societies were organized all over Ohio, and a State convention in 
Cincinnati was called, following which State Senator Scott introduced a 
bill to eliminate the. words “only male” from the State Constitution. 
About 1869 two factions existed, one headed by Theodore Tilden and the 
other by Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Boyer’s interest continued on until 


Early Suffrage 
Pioneer Still 
Living 


1921, when the Nineteenth Amendment was adopted and his earlier 
labors were at an end, during which time he started a number of papers 
from Denver, Col., to San Francisco, all favoring the cause of “Justice 
to Women.” 

Mr. Boyer recently celebrated his eigthy-fourth birthday, surrounded 
by his wife and children and grandchildren, he being hale and hearty, 
looking forward to many more reunions, 
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MARGARET FULLER---FEMINIST AND LITERATEUR 


By Lavinia EGan. 


HOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, in writing a sympathetic 

and appreciative sketch of Margaret Fuller, once said: “Nothing in 
all Lord Bacon’s works ever stirred me as did that one magic sentence, 
‘When I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the flower of her 
years.’ So I can say that when I was a child, Margaret Fuller was the 
queen of Cambridge, though troubled with a large minority of rather 
unwilling and insurrectionary subjects.” 

Of this remarkable woman, whose influence so stamped itself upon the 
social and literary life of America three-quarters of a century ago, so much 
has been written that it would be difficult to say of her anything that is new, 
but, thanks to the courtesy of a near relative of hers, Mrs. Philip Mar- 
quand of Edge Moor, Del., Eguat Ricuts is given the opportunity to 
publish for the first time some intimate reminiscences of Miss Fuller, 
written by her brother, Richard Frederick Fuller. 

It is interesting to turn the closely written pages on which the ink is 
now faded and brown and to read of that most significant period in the 
development of the literature of New England, the period of the transcen- 
dentalists, the days of Emerson and Thoreau and Margaret Fuller. The 
better to understand the records set down in young Fuller’s manuscript, 
perhaps we should recall that the burden of a large family had fallen upon 
Margaret Fuller at the age of twenty-five on the sudden death of her 
father from what was called Asiatic cholera. On the death of his father, 
Richard, the youngest of the family, gave up his intention of going to 
Harvard in order to assist in the support of the family. Leaving the farm 
in Groton, where the family at that time resided, young Fuller went to 
work in a store in Boston. A letter from his sister to Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son put him in touch with the literary circle at Concord, whither he after 
wards removed in order to continue his studies and prepare for college 
entrance. 


T: is at this point, upon his admission to college in the middle of the 
I sophomore year, that the manuscript relates to his sister who exerted 
so strong an influence on his life as she did on many others of that day. 

“During my last two years at college,” the manuscript relates, “Mar- 
garet rented a house in Ellery street, Dana Hill, Cambridge. My sister’s 
society was invaluable to me. * * * She could never bear the distances of 
conventionalism nor those walls which we build around ourselves and 
which insulate us from God and man. I have never known other conver- 
sation like hers in degree or kind. It was not merely that it was superior ; 
it was of a different order from other discourse. The mind soared, the 
heart expanded, the cheek glowed and the eye was filled with light. In- 
vigorating mountain air may effect the physical being as her conversation 
did the soul. She did not so much display herself as she seemed to display 
us in her inspiring discourses, while the influence of her mind fell on us 
like genial sunlight quickening to conscious joy and life. The thought 
on leaving her company was much less ‘how remarkable she is’ than ‘how 
remarkable I am.’ 

“She had, to be sure, great éloquence and unrivalled command of 
words, but these powers were so much less than the effects she wrought 
with them that they seemed of comparative little importance. Much as I 
am willing to concede to her power of discourse, developed by great cul- 
ture in many languages and varied schools of thought, yet I believe she 
had super-added a greater power than these—the love of truth. It was 
this that wrought her wonders in conversation and made her to be spoken 
of as remarkable beyond any conversationalist in remembrance. She 
spoke directly to the heart and the inner consciousness with no devotion 
to the idolatries of custom either in thought or life. Every mind was 
thus enabled, in her society, to throw off the shackles of habit and the long 
prejudice of years, to rise for a time to the true godlike stature of man and 
breathe the natal air of the soul. Her life was in exalted and eternal 
things while she walked upon the earth, and she reached out a hand to lead 
us in discourse to that elevation where her thoughts habitually dwelt.” 

Margaret Fuller was born May 23, 1810, the eldest child of Timothy 
Fuller and Margaret Crane. Her birthplace was a house on Cherry street, 
before whose door are still said to be standing the trees planted by her 
father in the year when she first saw the light. The family afterwards 


removed to the Dana House, which then crowned the hill between Old 
Cambridge and Cambridgeport. It was later still that they resided at the 
Brattle House, which was her home until 1833, when, much to her regret, 
her father removed to Groton, Mass. It was in September of 1835 that 
her father died, an event that transformed her life, since it threw upon her 
shoulders the burden of supporting the family and educating her two 
younger brothers and a sister. Under her supervision the brothers went 
honorably through Harvard, while the sister was sent to the best schools 
open to women at that time. 


N 1836 Margaret Fuller went to Boston to teach Latin and French in 

Mr. Alcott’s school, and where she also formed classes of young women 
in French, German and Italian. In 1837 a school was organized on the 
Alcott plan at Providence, R. I., Miss Fuller being invited to become a 
teacher at what was called the “flattering” salary of $1000 a year. This 
offer she accepted for the sake of her family, though it necessitated her 
leaving Boston and the friends her work had given her there. Also, it 
necessitated her abandoning the project of writing a life of Goethe for 
the Ripley series of translations from foreign literature. It was per- 
haps as a substitute for this that she translated “Eckermann’s Conversa- 
tions with Goethe,” though it did not appear till after her removal to 
Jamaica Plains, in 1839. 

It was upon her return to Cambridge in the autumn of 1839 that she 
instituted that’ remarkable conversational class for which she is best known 
today, and which so stimulated the minds of the more cultivated women 
of Boston as to make her influence imperishable from the social order as 
well as the traditions of the period. 


The aim and motive of these meetings which she directed was the 
emancipation of women from the inhibitions of custom and the narrow 
conventions of their lives. With her trancendentalism, she lifted their 
thoughts out of the deadly routine of everyday affairs, and with her scin- 
tillating conversation she encouraged them so to crystallize their thoughts 
as to give expression to their feelings and to put to the test the mental 


powers which the narrowness of the average woman’s life of the period. 


pcrmitted to atrophy from disuse. Little wonder that she exerted so 
remarkable an influence on her age. She was helping the dumb and silent 
half of humanity to find voice and the means of expression. She was 
elevating the thought of a group to whom at that time thought was prac- 
tically taboo; she was emancipating a class whose period of slavery was 
to mark its ending through her activity and her far-reaching influence, 
for in her Cambridge gatherings we see the forerunner of the woman’s 
club and organized groups of women everywhere who are working for 
the advancement of women. 


TRONG as her influence was through the activity with the Cambridge 
_J meetings, a wider horizon was attained through her editorship of the 
Dial, a quarterly established in 1840 by a circle of her friends, and which 
was under her exclusive editorship for two years. It was a time of great 
seething in thought, and Miss Fuller was able to bring to the columns of 
the Dial the best thoughts of such men as Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Tho- 
reau, Ripley, Hedge, Clarke and Channing, who were the founders of 
the New England school of American literature. The influence exerted by 
the Dial and by this group of writers is a part of the history of the litera- 
ture of our country, and Miss Fuller’s own contributions, though few in 
number, ranked among the best that appeared in the magazine. Among 
these may be cited her “Essay on Critics,’ “Dialogue Between Poet and 
Critic,” “Goethe,” “Lives of the Great Composers,” “Festus” and “Bettine 
Brentano.” Her “Women in the Nineteenth Century” appeared first as a 
series of articles in the Dial under the somewhat cumbersome title, “The 
Great Lawsuit; Man vs. Men, Woman vs. Women.” 


In the short critical notices which she wrote for the Dial from time to 
time, she was one of the first to do justice to Hawthorne, and is credited 
with having introduced Browning to American readers. 


During the summer of 1843 she made a western journey with her 
friends, James Freeman Clarke and his artist sister;-which resulted in 
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her first original work, “Summer On the Lakes,” interesting not alone 
because of its autobiographic revelations, but because it was the first book 
to give to the East the true spirit and vigor of the great West, from 
which so much of the strength in the development of the ynation was to 
come. 


IGHTEEN hundred and forty-four found Margaret Fuller in New 
York as the literary critic of Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. 
Her two years of conscientious work in this field lifted the business of lit- 
erary criticism from the puerile efforts of inexperienced youths and poorly 
paid hacks; it put to shame the cynicism of Poe and the inconsequent 
flattery of Willis and Griswold; it stamped the pages of the Tribune 
with her intellecual ability and the writing of criticisms with a dignity 
that, with rare exceptions, has clung to it for all time. Added to this, it 
is remarkable, after such a lapse of years, to see how many of her esti- 
mates have been confirmed by time and by public opinion. 

But significant as was her literary work upon the literature of the 
period, her life itself did more for the intellectual enfranchisement of 
women than anything she or perhaps any other woman has ever written. 
Higginson says: “No one has ever given so compact a formula for the re- 
quirements of woman. She claims for her sex ‘not only equal power with 
man—for of that omnipotent nature will never permit her to be defrauded 
—but a chartered power too fully recognized to be abused.’ Never were 
there ten words that put the whole principle of impartial suffrage so plainly 
as these. And even where her statements are less clear, they always rest on 
wise reflections, not on any one-sided view. Thus, for instance, she showed 
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Equal Rights 


better than most her faith in the eternal laws which make women unlike 
men. She knew there was no fear of woman’s unsexing herself. ‘Nature,’ 
she said, ‘has pointed out her ordinary sphere by the circumstances of her 
physical existence. She cannot wander far. * * * Achilles had long plied 
the distaff as a princess, yet at first sight of a sword, he seized it. So with 
woman—one hour of love would teach her more of her proper relations 
than all your formulas.’ ”’ 

In 1846 Margaret Fuller journeyed to Europe seeking to refresh her 
mind and enrich her life with travel and study. It was at Rome in 1847 
that she experienced her own “hour of love,” becoming the beloved wife 
of the young Marquis Ossoli, who had given up rank and station in the 
cause of the Roman Republic. Throwing herself into the struggle for the 
freedom of a nation, blending this interest with the devotion to her patriot 
husband, Margaret Fuller, through her service in the hospital “Dei Pel- 
liggrini,” marked out a career which has many times been followed by 
women in many lands. 


HE tragic death of Margaret Fuller with her husband and their in- 
fant off Fire Island when the barque “Elizabeth,” on which they were 
returning to America after the fall of the Roman Republic, went down in 
a storm, is well known. 

Since her day American literature has greatly widened its base, but 
kas raised its standard no higher. The emancipation of women has moved 
steadily forward, but equal power for women and men—the ‘chartered 
power’ which she saw si) clearly and desired so earnestly—remains still to. 
be attained. 
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